THE GENERAL STRlKB
equally, if not more, responsible." A little later he contributed an article to the American press in which he painted a gloomy picture of the condition of Great Britain, and predicted that its present attitude would be worn down by " worry about its, vanishing trade." Lord Oxford interpreted these signs as meaning that Mr. Lloyd George had definitely dissociated himself from bis colleagues on a question of the highest importance, and a subsequent correspondence between the two men failed to heal the breach.
For the time being illness prevented Lord Oxford from pursuing the controversy, and four months later when he recovered he had decided to resign the leadership of the Liberal party. There were by this time more differences between the two men than the question of their attitude to the general strike, and Mr. Lloyd George was in the strong tactical position of being leader of the parliamentary party with a large fund of his own and a separate organization, which was to all intents and purposes a rival to the greatly impoverished official organization. This for several years past had been a cause of dissensions in the Liberal Party, and Lord Oxford now told his friends that, being faced with the alternative of having " to lead a squalid faction fight against Mr. Lloyd George in which he would have all die sinews of war, or to accept his money and patch up a hollow and humiliating alliance," he was resolved to do neither; and in a speech at Greenock on October 15, 1926, he made his farewell to the party. Sixteen months later (February 15, 1928) he died, and I               the general verdict was that a great man and a great gentleman
had gone from the scene.
Trade Union Legislation
When the general strike ended, the Bang and the Prime Minister made a strong appeal to the country to bury the past and make a fresh start in a spirit of peace and goodwill. There was a real inclination at that moment to give heed to this advice, but the long continuation of the miners' strike and the bitter war of tongue and pen which accompanied it kept the atmosphere heated, and when Parliament reassembled in 1927, I              the Government's supporters called loudly for legislation
f"            which would make a general strike impossible in the future,
